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As for Sakhalin, our retirement from the northern or Rus- 
sian half of the island will take place, as repeatedly stated, 
as soon as the Nikolaievsk affair has been settled. The 
Japanese Government has no territorial design whatever in 
this or any other connection. 

The Japanese Government has been earnestly striving to 
adjust relations between the Japanese and Siberian peoples 
as well as with other countries, and it certainly cannot be 
said that we have failed to show a liberal and conciliatory 
policy. 

LIKE DIFFICULTIES AT GENOA 

With what I believed to be a very clear understanding, 
our delegates met the representatives of the Chita and 
Soviet governments at Changchun; but hardly had the con- 
ference opened before it became evident that our delegation 
was to meet difficulties of the same character in dealing 
with the Moscow representatives as the European nations 
had met recently at Genoa and The Hague. 

It was made clear in advance that we sought working ar- 
rangements with the Chita Government which would pro- 
tect our frontiers from lawless incursions and terminate 
hostile propaganda and give protection to the Japanese and 
Koreans residing lawfully in Siberia. We hoped to obtain 
recognition of the rights of private ownership of property 
for our people and freedom to trade and conduct their 
affairs, and these things, we believed, would benefit the un- 
fortunate Russians in Siberia as well as the approximately 
10,000 Japanese and Koreans who still reside and attempt 
to conduct their business there by right of treaty with the 
former Government of Russia. 

ASKED TO LET TROOPS STAY 

We had been led to believe that the Chita Government 
also wished to conclude such an arrangement, and that it 
understood clearly that occupation of the northern half of 
the Island of Sakalin would not be discussed except in con- 
nection with a consideration of the Nikolaievsk massacre, 
in which over 700 Japanese, including the consul, had been 
massacred under circumstances of a particularly brutal 
character. 

In order to demonstrate Japan's good faith, the Japanese 
Government ordered and actually began the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Siberian towns v Various groups of 
Russians, as well as Japanese, petitioned our government 
not to withdraw the troops, fearing the development of law- 
lessness and warfare among Russian factions as well as 
against Japanese; but in spite of such possibilities the Jap- 
anese Government, determined to give no further reason for 
criticism or suspicion of Japan's policy, decided to continue 
the withdrawal. 

In view of the fact that the Moscow Government, whose 
representatives at Changchun immediately assumed the 
dominant position over that of China representatives, has 
persistently denied the right of private ownership of prop- 
erty in European Russia, the Japanese Government cannot 
but doubt the sincerity of the Soviet's intentions at Chang- 
chun and their willingness to enter into an agreement to 
terminate propaganda. 

However, the Japanese Government, in accordance with 
the wishes of the Japanese people, deeply sympathize with 
the 'afflicted Russian people and profoundly desire that 
peace and order may be maintained in Siberia. 

THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC'S REPLY 

The reply made on behalf of the Far Eastern Republic 
came from Boris Sevirsky, acting chairman of his country's 
special trade commission to the United States. It follows : 

The Changchun Conference between the Far Eastern Re- 
public, Soviet Russia, and Japan failed because the Japanese 
insisted on retaining the Russian half of the Island of Sak- 
halin. The representatives of the Far Eastern Republic and 
of Soviet Russia requested the Japanese to set the date for 
the withdrawal . of Japanese troops from Sakhalin. The 
Japanese refused to set such date and replied that they were 
holding Sakhalin until such time as they received compen- 
sation for the death of 700 Japanese in Nikolaievsk. 



INSIST ON EVACUATION 

The Russian delegates insisted that Sakhalin must be 
evacuated unconditionally, just as the rest of the Russian 
territory, and there cannot be any legal, moral, or any other 
justification for the Japanese holding Sakhalin for the 
Nikolaievsk events, in which, besides 700 Japanese, 4,000 
Russians were killed as a result of disorders due to the 
anarchy created in Nikolaievsk, as well as everywhere in 
Siberia, by the Japanese militarists. 

The statement of the Japanese Embassy in Washington, 
quoting the Foreign Minister of Japan, Mr. TJchida, says 
that the Japanese will live up to their promise to withdraw 
their troops from Vladivostok and other points on the main- 
land before the end of October. Let us hope that this is so. 

The people of Siberia, who had four years of Japanese 
military occupation, and whom Mr. Uchida calls "unfortu- 
nate," will rejoice with the rest of the world when the last 
Japanese soldier leaves Russian soil. 

FORESEE MORE BLOODSHED 

The Japanese statement that various groups of Russians 
and Japanese had petitioned the Japanese Government not 
to withdraw their troops from Siberia may be a forerunner 
of more bloody events in the Russian Far East. The "Rus- 
sians" who may be petitioning the Japanese to keep their 
troops on Russian soil are no doubt led by the Japanese- 
owned bandit Semenoff and his friends, whom the Japanese 
have been using as their tools for creating trouble in Siberia. 

During the Darien Conference, when the Japanese were 
negotiating a settlement with the Far Eastern Republic, 
these bandits, armed by the Japanese, started a new war 
and captured Khabarovsk. They failed because of the 
united resistance of the local Russian population. 

During the Changchun Conference the Japanese broke 
faith once more and turned over Russian arms, of- which 
they were custodians, to their latest tool, the Czarist Gen- 
eral Dietericks, who has already started the butchery of 
Russian men and women. 

TELLS WHY JAPAN IS DISPLEASED 

The Japanese are displeased that the Far Eastern Repub- 
lic is supported by the rest of Russia and her 130,000,000 
population. Of course, they would prefer to deal with the 
Far Eastern Republic alone, because she has only 2,000,000 
inhabitants, scattered over a million square miles. 

The Japanese statement about the denial of the rights of 
private property to the Japanese is just as sincere as the 
rest of the Japanese declarations. On the Island of Sak- 
halin and along the seacoast the Japanese seized private 
property of the Russian citizens without any legal justifica- 
tion, and they are holding it to this day. 

The Russian people will stand united in the defense of 
their sovereign rights and in their demand that Japanese 
troops leave every bit of Russian territory occupied by 
them, and hope that the American people will sympathize 
with them in their struggle against foreign aggression. 



THE NEAR EAST'S THREATENING 
DISASTER 

In the period between the first ten days of September and 
the first ten days of October, the war in the Near East, be- 
tween Greece and Turkey, assumed proportions that for a 
time threatened the peace of all Europe in the gravest way, 
perhaps, since the signing of the armistice in the World 
War, on November 11, 1918. 

The Turks smashed the Greek armies, captured and devas- 
tated Smyrna, and seemed about to overrun the Straits re- 
gion, and to start a' conflagration that would end no man 
knew where. They put a terrific new tax upon the already 
overstrained relations between France and Great Britain; 
they set in motion forces that led to the abdication of King 
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Constantine of Greece and the ascent to the throne of 
Crown Prince George ; they caused a flare-up in England, of 
the Laborites and others who suspected Lloyd-George of 
being headed toward another war, that has not ended as yet 
and that seems certain at this writing to result in a general 
election in the British Isles before Christmas; and they 
aroused a feeling in this country that caused the Adminis- 
tration to decide that it must earnestly set forth the lim- 
itations surrounding any action that it might take. For 
thirty days they had the world on edge, and it was not until 
October 10 that the adoption of armistice terms (to be re- 
spected until after a peace conference shall have met and 
framed a new treaty for the Near East) made an end to the 
anxiety of the entire civilized world, frequently aroused to 
the keenest pitch by the unreliable, touch-and-go character 
of the negotiations. The armistice terms follow: 

THE ARMISTICE TERMS 

1. That the Greek evacuation of Thrace shall be carried 
out within about 15 days. 

2. That the Greek civil authorities, including the gen- 
darmerie, shall be withdrawn as soon as possible. 

3. That as the Greek authorities withdraw the civil 
powers will be handed' over to the Allied authorities, who 
will transmit them to the Turkish authorities on the same 
day. 

4. That this transfer shall be wholly concluded through- 
out eastern Thrace within a minimum period of 30 days 
after the evacuation of the Greek troops has been concluded. 

5. That the civil authorities of the Angora Government 
shall be accompanied by such forces of the Nationalists 
gendarmerie as are strictly necessary for the maintenance 
of law, order, and local security. The total strength of 
these officers and men shall be left to the discretion of the 
Nationalists, subject to approval by the Allies. 

6. That the various operations in the withdrawal of the 
Greek troops and the transfer of the civil administration 
shall be carried out under the direction of the Interallied 
missions located in the principal centers. These missions 
will do their utmost to prevent excesses of any kind. 

7. That, in addition to these missions, Allied contingents 
shall occupy eastern Thrace. These contingents, amounting 
to about seven battalions, will insure the maintenance of 
law and order and act in support of the Interallied missions. 

8. That the withdrawal of the Interallied missions and 
contingents will occur in 30 days after the completion of 
the evacuation of the, Greek forces. This evacuation may 
occur earlier, provided the Allied governments are agreed 
that adequate provision has been made for the maintenance 
of law, order, and the protection of the non-Turkish popu- 
lation. If the Turkish gendarmerie functions normally, the 
Interallied missions and contingents may be withdrawn be- 
fore the expiration of 30 days. 

9. That all troops of the Angora Government shall be 
withdrawn outside the zone of Allied occupation with all 
possible speed. New neutral zones in the Chanak and Ismid 
areas shall be defined by mixed commissions consisting of 
one officer of each of the Allied armies and one officer of the 
Angora Government. 

10. That in the Constantinople peninsula zone the Allied 
occupation will extend east of the following line: Starting 
at a point on the Black Sea seven kilometers to the north- 
west of Podema, and then proceeding to Strandja, Murtekli. 
Kichtagla, Sinrekli, Cara, Sinan Tchiftlik, Kadikeu, Yenidje, 
Pladina Tchiftlik, and Calicratia. 

11. That included in the Gallipoli peninsula zone of Al- 
lied occupation is all that part of the peninsula south of the 
Bakla and Bulair line. 

12. That, until the withdrawal of the Allied troops and 
the cessation of Allied occupation in each of the zones re- 
ferred to, the Angora Government undertakes to respect the 
said zones. 

13. That the Angora Government will undertake not to 
transport troops into nor raise and maintain an army in 
eastern Thrace until the ratification of peace. 



FATEFUL JOCKEYING 

The playing for a full month with fire that might have 
set the world ablaze began when the attention of the civil- 
ized world turned sharply to Asia Minor on September 7, 
following receipt of a dispatch from Paris stating that 
word had been received there from Constantinople that the 
Greek Government, through the Allied High Commission, 
had asked for an armistice, with the understanding that 
the Greeks would evacuate all of Asia Minor. That was the 
beginning of a bewildering series of parleys and gestures. 
Two days later a London dispatch carried a "flash" that 
Smyrna had been surrendered to the Turks. The next day, 
September 10, Athens reported that the first Greek troops 
to reach Piraeus from the front were in mutinous mood, 
demonstrating against King Constantine and cheering Eleu- 
therios Venizelos. On the same day news came from Geneva 
that M. Venizelos was leaving St. Moritz for Paris, where 
it was understood he was to discuss the Greek situation. 

THE EVE OF MIGHTY CHANGES 

It was clear that an upheaval of major proportions in 
Asia Minor and southeast Europe was imminent. On Sep- 
tember 11 French sentiment was reported from Paris as be- 
ing inclined to stand with Great Britain and Greece against 
restoring control of the Dardanelles to Turkey and as feel- 
ing that the Turks should proceed moderately in their hour 
of victory, even though the Turkish victory over the Greeks 
was in itself welcomed in France, partly because of the pro- 
Turkish feeling existent in certain quarters and partly be- 
cause of anti-Greek feeling. 

On September 13 dispatches from Constantinople recorded 
an Allied notification to the Turks that they must not at- 
tack the neutral zones of Ismid and the Dardanelles, and 
the further fact that before the notification reached the 
Turks they had taken Balikesser, on the march to the Dar- 
danelles. No further advance, after receipt of the warning, 
was reported at the time. Meantime Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, 
and Rumania were reported preparing to protect their in- 
terests or to seize coveted positions, as the case might be; 
and on September 14 came the first news of the terrible 
disaster at Smyrna, when fire and murder swept the town. 
The Turks were unloosed in fury, according to these first 
items over the cables, because of the explosion of a hand- 
grenade and the wounding of a Turkish officer, as the Ke- 
malist forces were entering the city. 

SMYRNA, A CHARRED SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 

Realization of the full horror of the Smyrna disaster 
reached the world in dispatches from Constantinople dated 
September 15. These stated that the city had been com- 
pletely wrecked by a conflagration lasting two days; that 
only the Turkish quarter remained; that millions in prop- 
erty had been destroyed, and that thousands had been killed 
or injured. Greeks blamed the terror directly on Turkish 
cruelty, going so far as to charge that the Turks had started 
the fire to compel evacuation of the city by Christians, and 
thus to free themselves of any problem of racial or religious 
minorities in Anatolia. The Turks blamed the terror upon 
rifle shot exchanges between their people and Greeks and 
Christians. 

On the same day the leaders of the great nations of Eu- 
rope set themselves to face the consequences of the Turkish 
victory, moving the more swiftly, perhaps, because of re- 
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ports that Soviet Russia might join the Turks in a general 
offensive. (The Soviet ambassador to Angora had sent a 
message of warm congratulation to Mustapha Kemal Pasha. ) 
Lloyd-George hurried from his country-seat to London for 
a cabinet meeting, and his secretary, Sir Edward Grigg, ap- 
peared in Geneva, his appearance being followed by reports 
that Lloyd-George proposed placing the Asia Minor imbrog- 
lio in the hands of the League of Nations. Meantime at 
Washington State Department officials carefully studied 
every phase of the situation and also took prompt steps to 
aid in giving relief to the refugees from Smyrna and other 
sections of Asia Minor, instructing Rear-Admiral Bristol at 
Constantinople to help in preparing a comprehensive plan 
for relief. 

BRITISH PLANS FOR THE DARDANELLES 

On September 16, coincident with dispatches from Smyrna 
that the city was a mass of ruins, came dispatches from 
London that Great Britain was preparing to fight, if neces- 
sary, to maintain the freedom of the Dardanelles, and, ac- 
cording to an authoritative official statement, had asked the 
co-operation of Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Greece in an ef- 
fective defense of the neutral zone, and also had called upon 
the dominions for aid, if the worst came. At the same time 
it was reported that Great Britain was willing to yield Con- 
stantinople to Turkey. The position of the British, it was 
explained, was that the Allies some time before had decided 
to return Constantinople to Turkey, but they were deter- 
mined to maintain the freedom of the Straits. In the de- 
mand for the freedom of the Straits, it was stated that 
France stood with Great Britain. While the statesmen were 
parleying on these matters British forces in the Near East 
were ordered to take steps to defend the Dardanelles against 
the Turks, and the British fleet in the Mediterranean- was 
ordered to stand by, and to prevent the passage of the Turks 
into Europe. 

COMPLICATIONS BETWEEN BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

The next day news from Paris had it that the French de- 
plored the steps taken by the British to defend the Straits, 
and that they believed Kemal would not take action causing 
the British to use the forces they had mobilized. Also, it 
was stated the French intimated that they had advised 
Kemal, with whom they have been friendly, not to attack. 
At the same time Constantinople reported that, in a confer- 
ence between Kemal and Sir Harry Lamb, the British High 
Commissioner, held in Smyrna, the Turkish leader was de- 
fiant, stating that Thrace must be returned to Turkey ; and, 
while laying down the proposition that the Turks would not 
attack the neutral zone of the Dardanelles if the British 
recognized the Angora national compact, Kemal insisted that 
if the remainder of the Greek forces in Asia Minor retreated 
into the neutral zone, the Turks would follow them. 

Within 24 hours — that is, on September 17 — Constantino- 
ple stated that Kemal was threatening the Straits and had 
70,000 men available for battle. He was described as in the 
position of a military dictator, unless the Allies were willing 
to fight, and as demanding that the Greeks immediately 
withdraw from the Chatalja region of European Turkey, 
about 25 miles northwest of Constantinople. Simultaneously, 
London reported that one of the Northcliffe journals had 
attacked the British Government's policy, speaking of it as 
leading to a new war, with Mr. Lloyd-George sending Brit- 



ish soldiers to fight shoulder to shoulder with the "dejected 
Greeks" and trying to drag in Rumania and Jugoslavia. 

On September 18, following prolonged conferences at 10 
Downing Street, Lord Curzon departed for France, to seek 
the active co-operation of Premier Poincare in protecting 
the neutrality of the Straits and in the handling of the sit- 
uation in general. The next day, before Curzon had met 
Poincare, Paris reported that the French Government had 
received a message from Kemal stating that, pending the 
sessions of the Peace Conference on the Near East, which 
seemed to be inevitable, he would refrain from attacking the 
neutral zone along the Straits and from attacking Constan- 
tinople, with the understanding that England, France, and 
Italy would assure him that the Turks would receive east- 
ern Thrace up to the Maritza River, including Adrianople 
and Constantinople. 

NEW WAR SCARES IN THE NEAR EAST AND PEACE 
MANEUVERS IN PARIS 

On September 20 the news from Constantinople was of 
the most alarming character. The Turks again were threat- 
ening, saying they would war on the British if the latter 
attempted to prevent them crossing the Straits to Thrace. 
The British military on the scene were making demonstra- 
tions, while it appeared that the French troops had been 
withdrawn and the Italian were to be. On the same day 
Lord Curzon, Premier Poincare, and Count Sforza, the Ital- 
ian Ambassador to France, met in Paris, decided there 
should be no war in the Near East, and determined upon 
calling a peace conference for the settlement of the Turkish 
problem. Eight nations were to be invited, viz : Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Japan (at the insistence of Great Brit- 
ain), Turkey, Greece, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. Russia, 
the friend of Turkey, was barred. 

The next 24 hours brought stories from Constantinople 
that the Turks were drafting an ultimatum on the Allies, 
demanding the evacuation of Thrace within two days, and 
also stories from London that the British had rebuffed the 
French by flatly denying the French reports that the British 
force at Chanak, on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, 
would be withdrawn. 

On the following day, September 22, Constantinople again 
reported threatening gestures against the Dardanelles by 
the Turks, while the Allied representatives in Paris contin- 
ued negotiations in an optimistic frame of mind, although 
there were differences, the British being unwilling to follow 
the French and the Italians in the view that Kemal should 
be given assurance forthwith that he could have Constanti- 
nople and could occupy Thrace at once. Lord Curzon was 
said to be talking of making Thrace an autonomous State 
under the League of Nations, or of asking a neutral nation 
to accept a mandate over it. 

On September 22 Mr. Lloyd-George received the news- 
paper men in London and outlined to them, as he had to 
Laborites opposing war, the situation in the Near East. He 
spoke gravely of the danger of an international prairie fire. 
The substance of his review was that the British policy was 
to establish the freedom of the Straits under the League of 
Nations. He seemed less concerned with the steps to be 
taken respecting Anatolia and Thrace. At the same time 
newspaper men covering the Allied Conference in Paris were 
told that it had been decided to give Turkey Anatolia and 
Thrace up to the Maritza River, with possession of Con- 
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stantinople, and to place the Straits under the charge of the 
League of Nations. 

TURKISH ARMY FRENZIED AND PEACE MOVES 
HASTENED 

The French diplomat, Franklin-Bouillon, was hurried to 
Smyrna, according to Paris dispatches of September 24, to 
lay before the Kemal Nationalistic Turkish forces (the Sul- 
tan's Government seemed to be ignored) the Allied plan, the 
Allies being in great anxiety to come to an understanding 
because of reports that the Turkish army, inactive for some 
time after its triumph, was getting out of hand and demand- 
ing an attack on Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
There were some reports that Kemal might not be able to 
restrain them. On September 25 a Turkish body of 3,000 
cavalrymen occupied Eren-Keui, 10 miles south of the Brit- 
ish position at Chanak, and the main Turkish force was 
only 15 miles away. General Harrington, the British com- 
mander, warned the Turks to keep out of the neutral zone. 

CONSTANTINE'S ABDICATION 

For a moment the scene shifted to Athens. London heard 
on the night of September 26 that King Cohstantine of 
Greece had abdicated in favor of the Grown Prince. That 
seemed probable, in view of the mutinous attitude of re- 
turning Greek soldiers, reported some time previously, and 
of the departure of Venizelos from St. Maritz for Paris, to 
discuss Greek politics. On the same night that London 
heard that Oonstantine had abdicated the Associated Press 
reported unequivocally from Athens that the Greek ministry 
had resigned, that martial law had been proclaimed, and 
that troops in Saloniki and the ^Egean Islands had revolted, 
while troops in Thrace were demanding that the King join 
the army there. 

But even as the scene shifted to Athens, more trouble de- 
veloped around the Straits, for the Turks who had entered 
the neutral zone stayed there after protests from the British 
General Harrington, and the latter, on September 26, sent 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha an ultimatum, allowing 48 hours 
in which to withdraw, and the Turks were reported as being 
defiant. Meantime Soviet Russia was demanding a seat in 
the peace conference agreed upon by the Allied diplomats in 
Paris. But the Straits situation cleared when, on Septem- 
ber 27, the Kemalists notified the British that they would 
respect the neutrality of the Straits, pending an armistice 
conference, and General Harrington communicated with 
Kemal, urging a conference of the generals on both sides to 
adjust the difficulties. 

And the main scene still was in Athens on that day, for 
formal confirmation came in an Associated Press dispatch 
from that city of Constantine's abdication, and of the plans 
for crowning Crown Prince George. There was disorder in 
the streets at Athens and agitation for a republic and for 
Venizelos. The revolutionary army declared that it would 
name the ministry. 

NEW THREATS AROUND THE STRAITS 

On September 28 attention shifted abruptly from the po- 
litical situation in Athens, following the crowning of the 
new King, to Constantinople, because of reports that the 
Turks had overrun the whole of the neutral zone and were 
in contact with the British entrenchments. General Har- 
rington had called on Kemal for an immediate conference 
to make an end to various issues. In the meantime the 



British moved to strengthen their military and naval posi- 
tion. The British superdreadnaughts Revenge and Revolu- 
tion arrived in the Dardanelles at that time. 

On September 29 the news continued bad, for Kemal re- 
plied to General Harrington's call for a conference in a note 
in which he demanded that the British follow the example 
of the French and Italians and retire from the Asiatic side 
of the Dardanelles; the cessation of British measures in 
Constantinople in dealing with the Turkish population ; and 
an undertaking that no Greek vessel should pass the Darda- 
nelles. 

The situation was better the next day. Franklin-Bouillon, 
the French diplomat, had talked with Kemal and was on 
his way to confer with General Harrington, and the latter 
was still in communication with Kemal, looking to a con- 
ference of generals on the two sides in which a line could 
be drawn between the British and Turkish forces without 
prejudice to the neutral zone. However, the situation was 
such that the British Cabinet met twice during the day, 
staying in session the second time until after midnight. 
The next day, October 1, Kemal ordered cessation of fur- 
ther movement of his troops in the neutral zone, to the 
great relief of the Allied nations, although his forces still 
remained close to the British. 

KEMAL'S DEMANDS 

On October 2 it was announced in Constantinople that 
Franklin-Bouillon had secured Kemal's promise to suspend 
military movements pending the armistice conference, then 
about to be held at Mudania, on these conditions : Formal 
guarantees concerning the evacuation of Thrace; establish- 
ment of Allied garrisons in the larger towns of Thrace; oc- 
cupation of Thrace by the Turkish national gendarmerie; 
transfer of the civil administration of Thrace to the Kemal- 
ists ; evacuation of Thrace within eight days by the Greek 
army, and occupation of the western line of the Maritza 
River by Allied troops. These proposals were described by 
Allied representatives in Constantinople as "discussable, 
but not acceptable." 

THE AMERICAN POSITION 

On the same day the American position was made clear. 
Bishop James Cannon, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, had telegraphed Secretary Hughes from Paris, on 
September 30, that God would hold the American nation 
accountable for inaction while thousands were being mur- 
dered and deported by the Kemalists in the Near East, 
where the Bishop had lately been making a first-hand in- 
vestigation of conditions. Bishop Cannon had expressed the 
opinion that prompt action by the United States, supported 
if necessary by naval force, would have minimized the 
Smyrna horrors, if it had not prevented them. Secretary 
Hughes, replying on October 2, stated that the United States 
had done all it could in the exercise of its moral influence 
to stay the horrors, and had given its assistance in relieving 
the suffering. The American Government, Mr. Hughes said, 
also had given its full support to the Allied proposals to 
safeguard the freedom of the Straits, and to protect relig- 
ious and racial minorities. He advised Bishop Cannon that 
the American Government had no authority to go further, 
and that the Executive could not engage in armed interven- 
tion without the authority of Congress. 
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THE MUDANIA CONFERENCE 

On October 3 the armistice conference at Mudania was 
started. The next day the Associated Press reported from 
Constantinople that an agreement was probable on all points 
of the Kemal proposals, submitted through Franklin-Bouil- 
lon, except the one relating to the occupation of the western 
line of the Maritza River by Allied troops. The Allies were 
stated to have agreed to turn over Thrace to the Turks 
within 30 days, and an agreement had been reached to draw 
a line of demarcation between the British and Turkish 
forces around Chanak that would separate them by more 
than the distance of a rifle shot. The following day it was 
stated that the conference had come to an abrupt halt, and 
General Harrington and other Allied representatives had 
returned to Constantinople. The belief was that the ques- 
tion of evacuation of Constantinople had been raised by the 
Turks, and the Allied representatives desired time for con- 
ference and advice. 

On October 6 it was stated that the Turks had presented 
an ultimatum that Thrace be yielded to them at once, re- 
jecting suggestions of' the occupation of that State by Allied 
troops or the establishment of an Allied control commission. 
London reported on that night that the Cabinet was consid- 
ering General Harrington's report of the ultimatum and 
conditions in general. Meantime Paris announced that Lord 
Curzon had returned there to discuss the general situation 
with Premier Poincare, and that the Italian Ambassador, 
Count Sforza, was expected to participate in the conference. 

THE ALLIES' PROPOSAL 

On October 7 it was announced in London that Great 
Britain had accepted plans made in Paris by Lord Curzon 
and Premier Poincare, under which the Turks would be 
given Thrace. The Greeks were to evacuate the territory 
with the understanding that the Allies would occupy it for 30 
days to guarantee the safety of the non-Turkish population. 
These arrangements were to be made with the provision 
that the Turks were to accept the other features of an agree- 
ment reached by the Allied representatives in Paris on Sep- 
tember 23, just before Franklin-Bouillon started for the 
Near Bast, especially those having to do with the freedom 
of the Straits. 

On October 8 it was stated that the Mudania conference 
was about to be reopened, with the Allied representatives 
presenting a solid front, and on October 9 an Associated 
Press dispatch from Mudania stated that the conference had 
adjourned to enable Ismet Pasha, the Turkish representa- 
tive, to lay the Allied proposals before the Angora Assembly, 
Ismet lacking authority to act upon them. The Turks, it 
was said, were less confident, feeling that they had failed 
to split the Allies. 

The next day, October 10, a protocol embodying the re- 
vised proposals of the Allies, set forth above, was signed by 
all the powers represented at Mudania. The Angora Assem- 
bly had instructed Ismet to accept. This protocol was to 
have force until a peace treaty could be drawn. 



THE DAUGHERTY LIQUOR RULING AS 
TO FOREIGN SHIPS 

Attorney-General Harry M. Daugherty on October 6 
handed down a ruling covering the effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act on American ships and 



foreign ships operating within the three-mile limit of 
American territory that, in its latter aspect, probably will 
lead to interesting discussion of the every-day part of inter- 
national relationships. 

Mr. Daugherty held that no foreign ship could bring 
liquor within the three-mile limit of American territory, 
whether as ship cargo or as stores and whether or not in 
seal. He was influenced largely by the decision in May of 
the Supreme Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
in the Walker and Anchor Line cases. The effect of Mr. 
Daugherty's ruling is that, legally at least, no foreign ship 
with liquor on board may enter any port of the United 
States,' or any port of Porto Rico, the Philippines, the Virgin 
Islands, or Hawaii. (The Canal Zone is not affected, under 
provisions of the Volstead Act. ) The consequent dislocation 
of foreign shipping, assuming that the law will be enforced, 
is obvious. 

MR. HUGHES EXPECTS NO PROTEST 

Immediate protests were expected to be made to the State 
Department by other maritime nations. However, none was 
made in the first few days following the issuance of the 
opinion, and Secretary Hughes was understood to expect 
none, although there were newspaper reports of angry mut- 
terings in other nations. The understanding in British cir- 
cles in Washington was that a test case would be brought 
in the Federal Courts, probably by the Cunard interests, 
and carried to the Supreme Court. In the event the latter 
court overruled the Attorney-General, no representations 
from the British to the State Department would be neces- 
sary. In the event the Attorney-General was sustained, it 
was reported that the British, while then recognizing the 
legal soundness of the American position, would urge upon 
the State Department that the ruling so drastically affected 
the conduct of foreign shipping as to be in violation of the 
comity of nations. 

The ruling was a complement to the one that liquor could 
not be transported or sold on American ships anywhere. 
Following the publication by Adolphus Busch, of the St. 
Louis brewing family, of the fact that liquor was being sold 
on boats owned by the Shipping Board, and that therefore 
the American Government was engaged in the liquor traffic 
while enforcing laws against its citizens being so engaged, 
the Attorney-General was asked for an opinion. Chairman 
Lasker, of the Shipping Board, who had upheld the sale of 
liquor on the board's boats, under an opinion given him by 
the board's counsel, Elmer Schlesinger, insisted that if liquor 
was to be ruled off American ships it should also be ruled 
off foreign ships, in so far as America could accomplish that. 
The Attorney-General having found that liquor should not 
be transported or sold on American ships anywhere, because 
American ships are constructively American territory, wher- 
ever they may be, the Administration doubtless was not dis- 
tressed when the ruling also was made against foreign ships 
having liquor within the three-mile limit. 

THE FOREIGN SHIP RULING 

The part of Mr. Daugherty's opinion dealing with foreign 
ships follows : 

It is a long-established principle of municipal and inter- 
national law that a nation has the right to make and enforce 
laws covering its territorial waters as well as its land. In 
United States v. Diekelman, 92 U. S., 520, 525, Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite states : 



